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Home Front’s 
Defense Plans 


U.S. Stepping Up Preparations 
To Use Industry, Manpower 
If a War Should Start 


UR government is stepping up 

preparations to make the “home 
front” ready for war—if it comes. 
The government is doing so in the 
industrial field, especially—by build- 
ing up stores of iron, uranium, rub- 
ber, and many other materials we 


would need in a fight. The govern- 
ment also is planning for the wartime 
use of labor, of factories, and of busi- 
ness. It is planning, too, how to pro- 
tect us from bombing attack. All 
these steps on the “home front” are 
part of our defense preparations— 
right along with the plans our armed 
forces are making for fighting on any 
military front we may face. 

This does not mean that our experts 
look for a war soon, or that there is 
any cause for panic. It does not even 
mean that they think a war is likely 
in the distant future, for there are 
many who believe that war can and 
will be avoided. The preparations 
now being made do mean that the 
government feels our defenses must be 
ready at all times—so long as there 
is danger that incidents may set off 
a conflict with Russia. 

In the words of W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, one of President Truman’s high- 
ranking advisers: “If we are strong, 
we may prevent a war. If we can’t 
prevent it, we will win. If we are 
weak, however, not only will there be 
a war, but we will lose it. If we are 
not ready, this nation might never 
even have the chance to retaliate.” 

Symington made these statements 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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D. C., are members of the Standing Group of the 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The three members are, left to right, Lieutenant General Paul Ely, France; General Omar 
N. Bradley, U. S.; Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Lord Tedder, Great Britain. 


Willis D. Crittenberger, U. S. Deputy Representative. 


details under the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Meeting with them is Lieutenant General 
The Standing Group is one of several committees working out defense 


Atlantic Defense Program 


Twelve American and Western European Nations Seek to Protect Them- 
selves Against Soviet Attack by Working Together on Military Plans 


ATIONS seeking to extend their 

power over others have long made 
use of the rule “Divide and conquer.” 
Germany, under Hitler, employed this 
strategy, and it served her well for 
several years. Only after most of the 
world united against her was she 
overcome. Probably Germany would 
never have started war in 1939 had 
she realized how much military power 
would eventually oppose her. 

No sooner had Germany been de- 
feated than another threat—that of 
Soviet aggression—developed. Russia, 
too, has shown that she will “divide 
and conquer” wherever she can. 


At present, therefore, 12 countries 
of the North Atlantic area are trying 
to make it absolutely clear that Rus- 
sia cannot pick them off one by one 
—that they will stand together in case 
any of the group is attacked. They 
believe that cooperation will bring 
them victory if war occurs. But 
equally important is their hope that 
the possible enemy will not want to 
start a fight so long as most of the 
North American and western Euro- 
pean nations are ready for joint de- 
fense. 

The 12 North Atlantic countries 
that are cooperating on military plans 





JN the June Read- 

er’s Digest, Ful- 
ton Oursler takes a 
gloomy view of 
American morals, 
public and private. 
“Never before in 
America has official conscience fallen so 
low,” he says, “and never before has 
public apathy seemed more profound.” 
Mr. Oursler makes this further observa- 
tion: “Occasionally we give lip service 
to the ten commandments and pretend 
to believe ‘that they are a basis for 
public and private morality, but as a 
people we seem to be becoming more 
and more convinced that they are out- 
moded, superstitious and unnatural no- 
tions.” 

I do not know whether or not Mr. 
Oursler has overstated his case. Words 
like “never” cover a good deal of 
ground, and certainly there have been 
times in American history, such as the 
period following the Civil War, when 
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Falling Standards of Morality 


By Walter E. Myer 


standards were not all what they might 
have been. 

It is unquestionably a fact, however, 
that many people look with disrespect 
upon long-accepted standards of con- 
duct. 

“Smart” young men and “modern” 
girls sometimes sniff contemptuously 
at what they call the “bourgeois vir- 
tues,” such as honesty, sobriety, punc- 
tuality, or dependability. We hear too 
often that it is foolish to be rigid in 
the maintenance of standards. Be 
honest on most occasions, of course, and 
be sober and industrious to a degree, 
but do not be afraid to let down the 
bars now and then. Remember, we 
are told, that these rules of conduct are 
not ends of themselves but only, means 
to ends. The proper end is happiness 
and if, on a given occasion, one’s judg- 
ment tells him that greater happiness 
will result by the omission of a rule, do 
not hesitate to put it aside. 

The trouble with this easy reasoning 


is that it places an impossible strain 
upon the conscience and judgment. 
The fact is that these standards have 
developed through the centuries as a 
result of human experience. They have 
come into being very slowly. It has 
been found that, in the long run, we 
will all be better off if conformity to 
standards of truth and honesty comes 
to be established as an inflexible rule. 
We get along together in a complex 
society only if we can depend upon 
our fellows so to conform. And we 
cannot depend upon them if the ques- 
tion of conformity becomes in each 
case a matter of individual judgment. 

It is true, therefore, that one who 
presumes to set aside accepted stand- 
ards at will is helping to kick out from 
under all of us the ladder up which we 
have so laboriously climbed to our 
present state of civilization. Everyone 
should recognize that the heedless neg- 
lect of the ordinarily accepted rules of 
morality is but an act of stupid folly. 


are the United States, Canada, Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Denmark, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Portugal. The 
foreign ministers of these nations met 
in London last month, and made deci- 
sions that are expected to draw their 
12 countries closer together as mem- 
bers of the “Atlantic community.” 

The plans made in London represent 
merely the latest among numerous 
steps for military cooperation that 
the North Atlantic countries have 
taken since World War II. These 
steps began with the Brussels Treaty, 
which Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg signed 
in the spring of 1948. Under this 50- 
year pact, the five countries set up 
various committees to make plans for 
working together on defense and on 
economic problems. 

It was soon realized, however, that 
the five nations which signed the Brus- 
sels pact could not accomplish a great 
deal without outside help. They needed 
the cooperation of other western Eu- 
ropean countries, and they needed the 
strong backing of the United States. 

So talks with U.S. officials—and Ca- 
nadians as well—were soon begun. 
Representatives of other governments 
were finally brought into the discus- 
sions, and the 12-nation North At- 
lantic Treaty was signed in the spring 
of 1949. The heart of this agreement 
was a declaration by the 12 countries 
“that an armed attack against one 
or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an at- 


tack against them all.” 

Thus the pact served notice upon 
Russia that if she attacked Norway, 
or France, or any of the other Euro- 
pean members of the group, she could 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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then expect to find herself at war with 
the United States. The Soviet Union 
is much less likely to launch an at- 
tack under these circumstances, it is 
claimed, than if she thought the Euro- 
pean countries were being left to stand 
alone. 

But even this arrangement did not 
thoroughly satisfy the western Euro- 
pean nations. It seemed to leave 
them with the prospect of being over- 
run and conquered by the Soviet 
Union, and then of being “avenged” 
and liberated by the United States. 
Having suffered through a conquest 
and liberation during World War II, 
most of them were deeply disturbed 
by this idea. They wanted the United 
States to help them build strong mili- 
tary forces, so that—in case of war— 
they could seek to defend themselves 
against invasion. Leading U.S. offi- 
cials agreed that western Europe’s 
armies should be strengthened. 

Last September, therefore, our Con- 
gress approved a measure for sending 
a billion dollars’ worth of military 
supplies to European members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty group. The 
actual shipping of these supplies be- 
gan three months ago, and it could 
then be said that the job of building 
a strong North Atlantic defense team 
was under way. 

To develop a real team, though, the 
strengthening of individual members 
is not considered enough. It is also 
necessary for all the nations to co- 
operate with each other. Their efforts 
must dovetail together. 

Councils and committees were set up 
shortly after the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed. The purpose was 
to insure effective cooperation. High- 
ranking British and French officers, 
for instance, stay in Washington to 
confer regularly with our defense offi- 
cials. There are provisions for occa- 
sional meetings of all the 12 countries’ 
foreign ministers, finance ministers, 
defense ministers, and military chiefs 
of staff. Each of these four sets of 
officials has been organized as a sepa- 
rate committee. 

All the 12-nation groups mentioned 
above, however, are composed of busy 
men who cannot give their full atten- 
tion to North Atlantic Treaty prob- 
lems. So last month the foreign min- 
isters decided to establish a permanent 
council, or strategy board, with head- 
quarters in London. Each of the 12 
Atlantic Treaty nations will have a 
full-time representative on this board, 
and it is generally believed that the 
U.S. representative will be chairman. 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC ALLIANCE is designed to protect member nations against aggression. 
not members of the pact, are receiving military aid from the U. S. 
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Greece and Turkey, although 


Most of the other nations shown in white on the map 


are attempting to steer a neutral course as the “cold war” between East and West continues. 


The board can devote constant at- 
tention to the problems that arise in 
connection with the North Atlantic 
armament program. It will have no 
power to issue binding orders to any 
nation, but its members can discuss 
difficulties, reach agreements, and 
make recommendations to their gov- 
ernments. They will try to make sure 
that the decisions of the other North 
Atlantic Treaty committees are prop- 
erly carried out. 

The establishment of this strategy 
board is one of several important 
steps taken at the recent London meet- 
ing of foreign ministers. Another 
far-reaching decision provided for a 
“division of labor” among the armed 
forces of the different nations. 


Balanced Team 


If the governments of the Atlantic 
Treaty nations carry out the plans 
that their foreign ministers have 
made, they will build military forces 
which, taken all together, constitute 
a balanced fighting team. Each 
country will make the contribution 
for which it is best suited. 

The nations that are on the Euro- 
pean continent, where big land battles 
would occur in case of a world war, 
are to concentrate on strengthening 
their ground armies. Britain and 
France are expected to develop a 
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TO DEFEND FREEDOM 


powerful force of small planes that 
can work in close cooperation with 
the ground troops—that can destroy 
enemy tanks and artillery on the 
battlefield,. for instance. 

The United States, while keeping 
a sizable land army, will devote its 
chief attention to building and main- 
taining a strong navy and a big fleet 
of long-range bombers. If war occurs, 
one of our main jobs will be to try 
to protect North Atlantic sea lanes 
against submarines. Another will be 
to drop atomic bombs and other ex- 
plosives upon enemy centers of ship- 
ping and industry. 

The defense plans involve a num- 
ber of difficult problems. A heavy 
financial burden will be placed on all 
the countries taking part, and the 
permanent “strategy board” in Lon- 
don will have to work out ways of 
distributing this load. 

Other burdens may be more diffi- 
cult to share. The countries in western 
Europe must inevitably, because of 
their location, bear the brunt of land 
warfare if a fight begins. But they will 
want to be assured that the United 
States is doing everything in its power 
to help prevent the overrunning of 
their lands. 

One of the most serious issues con- 
nected with defense in the North At- 
lantic area concerns the role of west- 
ern Germany. Since that land actu- 
ally adjoins Russian-occupied terri- 
tory, it would immediately become 
a battleground in case of war. If 
western Germany were taken into 
partnership with the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries, she could eventually 
make a big contribution to the total 
military strength. 

It is hard to determine, however, 
what part Germany will play if war 
comes between Russia and western 
Europe. There are many Germans 
who would like to join the war against 
the Soviet Union if such a conflict 
should come. They do not want to be 
conquered by Russia and would fight 
to prevent such a fate. Other Ger- 
mans—and there are many of them— 
are anxious above all to keep their 
country out of the destruction of an- 
other war. They insist that they 


should maintain a neutral position. 

The nations which fought Germany 
in the recent war are also divided on 
the German question. Many people 
in these countries think it extremely 
important to have western Germany 
on their side in case of a Russian war. 
Others, with an eye on recent history, 
insist that Germany should not be 
heavily armed again. The entire Ger- 
man problem will require a great 
deal of further study and discussion 
by officials of the 12 Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 


Opposing Views 


Within the United States, mean- 
whilz, there is considerable contro- 
versy over the North Atlantic defense 
program. Officials of the Truman ad- 
ministration intend to go ahead with 
the plans to help our Atlantic neigh- 
bors build strong military forces, even 
though this project will cost our na- 
tion a great deal of money. Adminis- 
tration leaders feel that the mutual 
defense arrangement is the soundest 
way of building anti-Communist mili- 
tary strength in the North Atlantic 
area. For that reason, they contend, 
it offers the best hope of preventing 
war, and the best hope of victory if 
a conflict does occur. 

Opponents of the program, however, 
take the following position: “It is not 
possible to make the European mili- 
tary forces strong enough so that they 
can effectively resist Russia’s power- 
ful army. If war comes, the Soviet 
Union will take all or practically all 
of Europe, and the military equip- 
ment we have sent to that continent 
will be lost. 

“Our best hope is to maintain a 
powerful armed force of our own— 
one that can ward off attacks against 
U.S. territory, and that can strike de- 
structive blows against an enemy. By 
having such a force, we shall be de- 
fending Europe as well as ourselves, 
because we shall make it too danger- 
ous for Russia to start a war.” 

Unfortunately, the adequacy of mil- 
itary plans cannot be thoroughly 
tested except in battle. The coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic group want 
intensely to avoid such a test. 
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Newsmaker 


Monty of Alamein 


N the coming weeks the views of 

many military experts will be sought 
on the proposal to set up a single in- 
ternational defense force for all the 
Atlantic Pact nations (see page 1). 
One military figure whose opinions 
will be of special interest is Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Ala- 
mein. 

As head of the western European 
defense organization to which Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg belong, the fa- 
mous British soldier has had consider- 
able experience in trying to weld the 
fighting forces of several nations into 
an integrated organization. 

“Monty,” as he is popularly known, 
has been a military man all his adult 
life. During the first World War he 
saw plenty of action in France. Later 
he commanded troops in many parts 
of the British empire. 

At the outset of World War II, 
Montgomery headed a division in 
France, but he was forced to take 
part in the evacuation from Dunkerque 
when the Nazi armies pushed the 
British troops back to the North Sea. 
Then he was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean area where the Afrika Korps 
of German General Rommel was 
threatening to drive the British from 
the Middle East. 

But Montgomery and his “desert 
rats,” as the men of the British 
Eighth Army were affectionately 
called, won a smashing victory over 
Rommel at the Egyptian village of 
E] Alamein, and the battle turned the 
tide for the Allies in North Africa. 
(Later, when “Monty” was made a 
viscount in the British nobility, he 
recalled the Egyptian campaign by 
making “Alamein” part of his title.) 

In 1944 Montgomery helped organ- 
ize the Allied invasion into Normandy. 
His troops then played a major role 
in the drive across Europe. 

After the war, “Monty” became 
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Field Marshal Montgomery 


chief of the British Imperial Staff. 
He gave up that post to take over his 
present job as head of the defense 
organization of the Brussels Pact na- 
tions in 1948. 

Like most men in high positions, 
Field Marshal Montgomery has met 
with criticism. He has been accused 
of seeking undue publicity for himself 
and of being rude to his fellow officers. 
On the other hand, he has been ex- 
tremely popular with the rank-and- 
file of soldiers who have served under 
him. And not even his critics have 
questioned his ability as a master of 
the carefully planned type of battle. 





TO WIN THE WAR. 


ACME 
Uncle Sam shipped billions of dollars’ worth of equipment 
to far corners of the earth under the Lend-Lease program during World War Il. 


Historical Backgrounds 


American Military Assistance 


N December 1940—one year before 

the U.S.A. entered World War II— 
President Franklin Roosevelt told the 
American people that the United 
States must become “the great arsenal 
of democracy.” He urged Americans 
to put every ounce of effort into pro- 
ducing arms, not only to equip our own 
forces but also to bolster the nations 
already at grips with the Axis. 

It is possible, though, that not even 
Mr. Roosevelt foresaw the degree to 
which we would supply weapons to 
other lands throughout the following 
decade. During the war years the 
flow of guns, ammunition, planes, 
naval vessels, and tanks from Ameri- 
can factories to our allies reached un- 
precedented proportions, and the traf- 
fic did not end with V-J Day. Today 
—nearly five years after the end of 
hostilities—the U.S. is still “the 
arsenal of democracy” that it was 
during the period of armed combat. 

Even as President Roosevelt made 
his radio talk in December 1940, we 
were already aiding Great Britain. 
Three months before, we had traded 
the British 50 overage destroyers in 
return for long-term leases on naval 
and air bases in British territory in 
the Americas. (Those bases—in 
Newfoundland, the Bahamas, and else- 
where—are today an integral part of 
our hemisphere defense system.) 

Britain desperately needed the de- 
stroyers to combat Nazi submarine 
warfare. In the evacuation from 
Dunkerque the previous spring, the 
British had lost 10 destroyers and 
about 70 others had been seriously 
damaged. Almost half of its fleet of 
destroyers was disabled. 

The deal attracted great attention 
at the time because we were still sup- 
posed to be a neutral power in the 
conflict raging in Europe. In defend- 
ing the trade, President Roosevelt 
compared the act to lending a hose 
to one’s neighbor to put out a fire in 
the neighbor’s house. Afterwards— 
he said—the hose could be returned. 
If it had been damaged, the owner 
would want back, not the cost of the 
hose, but one to replace it. 

The trade of destroyers for bases 
was the forerunner of what was to 
develop into the most extensive pro- 
gram of arms aid that any nation ever 
carried out. This was the Lend-Lease 
program which became law in March 


1941. Under the act, the President 
@wvas given broad powers to supply mil- 
itary assistance to any country whose 
defense he believed to be vital to our 
own safety. 

The President had the power to 
specify the terms on which assistance 
would be given. He could ask for 
“payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or in- 
direct benefit” that he felt was satis- 
factory. Congress had certain checks 
on the conduct of the program. 

Even while voting was taking place 
on the Lend-Lease bill, shipments of 
naval guns for arming merchant ships 
were being packed. As soon as the 
bill was signed, these supplies, along 
with ammunition, torpedo boats, and 
depth-bomb charges, were started on 
their way overseas. During the early 
months of the program, we shipped 
whatever we had that was needed and 
that we could spare. Most of it went 
to Britain, which was bearing the 
brunt of the war. 

With the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, America was in the war in 
earnest. Arms production was acceler- 
ated, and guns, planes, tanks, naval 
vessels, and other combat equipment 


flowed to our allies in an ever-increas- - 


ing stream. In Europe and the Middle 
East troops from such scattered lands 
as India, Greece, Great Britain, 
France, Yugoslavia, and Poland were 
equipped with American arms to fight 
the Axis. Russia received va8t quanti- 
ties of war equipment with which to 
wage the war on the Eastern Front. 
In the Pacific area, China, New Zea- 
land, Australia, and other lands re- 
ceived millions of dollars’ worth of 
arms with the familiar label, “Made in 
U.S.A.” 

In all, 43 nations received Lend- 
Lease aid, totaling almost 51 billion 
dollars in value. (This expenditure 
included food supplies and miscel- 
laneous equipment as well as arms 
aid.) More than half of the total 
amount of aid given went to Britain 
and the Commonwealth nations—Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and others. Russia was also a major 
recipient of U.S. aid under Lend- 
Lease, receiving equipment and sup- 
plies worth about 11 billion dollars. 

After the war ended, settlements 
were made with most of the countries 
which had received Lend-Lease aid. 


These settlements have varied a great 
deal, but in general the return to the 
U.S.A. in money has been but a small 
fraction of the original outlay. Mili- 
tary supplies in existence at the end 
of the war were usually left with the 
governments holding them, with the 
understanding that the United States 
could still have these items back if it 
ever became necessary. No payment 
was asked for articles lost, destroyed, 
or used up in the war. 

While the great bulk of arms aid 
to other countries terminated at the 
end of the war, the spread of commu- 
nism in Europe and Asia in the post- 
war period soon posed a new threat 
to the democratic world. Consequently, 
substantial amounts of American arms 
are still being sent abroad. 

One of the most ambitious of the 
military-aid programs has been the 
one carried out in Greece and Turkey. 
In 1947, 250 million dollars was au- 
thorized for arms aid to the two na- 
tions in order to help them block Com- 
munist expansion in that part of the 
world. Other military assistance has 
followed. 

Among other countries which have 
received arms from the United States 
since the war are Iran, Korea, China, 
and the Philippines. In each of these 
lands existing governments have been 
helped—though not always success- 
fully—in campaigns to withstand 
Communist factions that were trying 
to come into power. In addition to 
direct assistance to these countries, 
our government has sold surplus arms 
to a large number of nations, includ- 
ing many in South America. In most 
cases the selling price has been but a 
fraction of the cost. 

The decision of last fall to help arm 
our allies in the North Atlantic Pact 
is the most recent major step to con- 
tinue arms aid. More than one billion 
dollars was authorized to help build 
up the fighting forces of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Norway, and our 
other allies in western Europe. 

Under this program, equipment is 
now going to Europe. Great Britain 
has already received the first of a fleet 
of B-29’s which will eventually total 
70. In April, 340 tons of armored 
cars, cannon, and other military equip- 
ment arrived in Italy. A dozen de- 
stroyers are being made ready in U.S. 
ports for our allies. 

About 10 days ago the United States 
announced that it had agreed—along 
with Great Britain and France—to 
sell arms to the countries of the Middle 
East. These include Israel, and the 
Arab states of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Kingdom of Jordan, Iraq, Syria, and 
Lebanon. The action is expected to 
help stabilize conditions in an area 
which holds a strategic position in the 
“cold war.” 
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The Story of the Week 


Looking to November 


From now until November 7, the 
political thermometer in the United 
States will continue to rise. It began 
its upward climb on April 11, when 
the first of the state primary elections 
was held in Illinois. It took another 
jump on April 18 with the New Jersey 
primary. Throughout May political 
fever continued to grow in intensity 
as the major political parties in seven 
additional states held preliminary con- 
tests to name the candidates who will 
run in the November general elec- 
tions. 

Today—June 5—a primary is being 
held in Iowa, and tomorrow similar 
balloting takes place in California, 
New Mexico, and South Dakota. Other 
states, with the exception of Delaware 
and Connecticut, will follow with their 
primaries throughout the summer and 
early fall. (Delaware and Connecticut 
nominate. their candidates in party 
conventions. ) 

Interest in the November elections 
—and consequently in the primaries 
—centers in the contests for governor- 
ships’ and for positions in the U. S 
Congress. The entire membership of 
the House of Representatives must be 
elected, and 36 senators are to be 
named. In addition 33 states will 
elect governors. 

In their analysis of the primary 
balloting, political experts are trying 
to determine whether the country 
wants so-called “progressive” candi- 
dates, or whether it is supporting the 
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WIDE WORLD 
GIANT pipelines carry natural gas across 
thousands ef miles into cities where it 
is used in homes and factories. 


“conservatives” (Progressives are 
roughly described as persons who 
want to expand federal activity in 
such fields as health, education, and 
social welfare. Conservatives are 
those who oppose too much federal 
activity in these fields because they 
believe it stifles individual initiative 
and curtails personal freedom.) 

Thus far the results have been con- 
flicting. In Florida, for example, a 
conservative, George Smathers, de- 
feated Claude Pepper, a progressive, 
in the race for the senatorial nomina- 
tion on the Democratic Party’s ticket. 
In Oregon, on the other hand, Wayne 
Morse, a progressive, won over his 
more conservative opponent in the 
contest for the place as the Republican 
candidate for the Senate. 

As other primaries are held, 
experts will continue to try to see 
“which way the wind is blowing.” 
The major parties will then plan their 
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‘and let it burn itself out. 


Secretariat building nears completion. 
across the East River. 


campaigns accordingly. If progres- 
sives seem to be winning, both parties, 
Democratic and Republican, will prob- 


ably emphasize federal aid programs., 


But if the voters seem to prefer the 
conservatives, these programs may not 
be stressed so much. 


Natural Gas 


New York will soon be mixing 
natural gas with the manufactured 
gas it has been using for so long. The 
natural gas will come all the way from 
Texas. It will flow through an 1,800- 
mile pipeline system that cost more 
than 200 million dollars. 

The line to New York is merely the 
latest chapter in the story of natural 
gas. The gas, which was formed 
millions of years ago in much the same 
manner as petroleum, is often found 
with oil. In some wells it pushes the 
oil to the surface. 

For a long time this was the only 
purpose it served. When oil men 
came across a gas well which produced 
no petroleum, they set fire to the gas 
There was 
no way to transport it to distant cities 
where it could be used in furnaces 
and kitchen stoves. 

In the late 1920’s, however, a seam- 
less, thin-walled pipe capable of with- 
standing high pressures was devel- 
oped. This pipe could carry natural 
gas wherever it was needed. 

The low price of the fuel and its 
convenience made it popular at once, 
Today the system of underground 
pipeline totals 251,330 miles. It sup- 
plies straight natural gas to some 
11,300,000 homes and nearly 900,000 
commercial concerns. In many com- 
munities, natural gas is mixed with 
gas manufactured from coal. 


UN’s Slavery Study 


“How widespread is slavery today?” 
A United Nations commission is try- 
ing to answer this question. Slavery 
is defined, as a condition of bondage, 
in which one person owns another as 
he owns a car or a dog. 

When the commission started its 
study in March, open sessions were 
held. UN delegates, including those 
from the United States, complained, 
however, that the hearings often gave 
individuals and organizations a forum 
in which they could make unfounded 
charges against nations they disliked. 








WIDE WORLD 


NEW YORK CITY’S famous skyline is taking on a new look as the United Nations 


This view is from Long Island City looking 
UN officials expect to move into their new quarters late this year. 


As a result, the group decided to make 
its preliminary studies in private. 

The four members of the commis- 
sion—all experts in the matter of 
slavery—have begun their job by send- 
ing questionnaires to governments of 
nations throughout the world. An- 
swers to the questionnaires will give 
the experts the background they need. 
Then they will turn to a study of 
specific countries in which they think 
slavery may still exist. They will not 
report publicly on their work until 
they are sure they have facts. 

As they began the study, the experts 
expressed the view that slavery can- 
not be eliminated simply by passing 
laws. Poverty, they think, is the chief 
cause of slavery. To eliminate slavery, 
economic conditions in many areas 
may have to be improved. 


Boy Scout Jamboree 


June 30 will find nearly 40,000 
young Americans camped at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania. Where General 
Washington’s tattered regiments spent 
the winter of 1777-1778, Boy Scouts 
from all over the country will gather 
for their 1950 Jamboree. 

The camp will be a very different 
one from that of Washington’s day. 
Some of the scouts will live aboard 
Pullman sleepers and the rest will be 
put in modern tents. 

Elaborate plans have been made to 
provide for the health and comfort 
of the scouts and to give them a good 
time. There will be a full week of 


sightseeing, stunts, and fun. 


The camp is to cover about a fourth 
of Valley Forge State Park’s 2,000 
acres. In the park the Scouts will 
see the house that served as Wash- 
ington’s headquarters. They will see, 
also, full-size reproductions of the 
cabins built by his men. 

Earthworks and other fortifications 
have been restored, too. Near-by 
museums display such relics as Wash- 
ington’s tent, his flags, and maps used 
by his officers. 

The visitors may see even the ruins 
of the forge that gave the place its 
name. The old forge was destroyed 
by the British in September 1777. 


Report on London 


Last week Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson made one noteworthy report 
to the nation and another to Congress. 
He was heard with interest, for he 
was speaking of the conferences he 
had just attended in London. 

First among them was the con- 
ference of foreign ministers of the 
12 Atlantic Treaty nations. It drew 
plans for strengthening western de- 
fenses against possible attack by 
Russia (see page one). 

In a conference of their own, the Big 
Three Powers—France, Britain, and 
the United States—told Western Ger- 
many that it would gradually be given 
more freedom. The speed with which 
the occupying powers will remove their 
controls will depend upon the kind 
of cooperation they get from the Ger- 
mans. 

The Big Three discussed the French 
plan for pooling France’s coal and 
steel industries with those of Germany 
(see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, May 
22, page five). Secretary Acheson 
announced his approval, but Britain’s 
foreign minister, Ernest Bevin, was 
less enthusiastic. 

The British, after conferring with 
American officials, agreed to join a 
European Payments Union. The pur- 
pose of the union is to make it easier 
for Marshall Plan countries to do 
business with one another. 

Britain and France expressed the 
hope that the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, to which 
the 16 Marshall Plan countries be- 
long, would invite Canada and the 
United States to join them in a long- 
term study of Europe’s economic prob- 
lems. Secretary Acheson favored such 
a move and said that, though the 
Marshall Plan will end in 1952, the 
United States would continue to show 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA will be honored on June 30, when this special com- 


memorative stamp goes on sale. 
National Scout Jamboree, 


The stamp is being issued to mark the second 
which opens that day 


in Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE NETHERLANOS 


“ANYBODY CAN REACH FOR HELP—but we must reach for tools,” says the Dutch Government in a booklet, “The Marshall Plan and You,” from which these draw- 
ings are taken. The booklet is designed to help the Netherlands people understand and appreciate the spirit and purpose of the European Recovery Program. About 


2% million copies—approximately one for each Dutch family—have been distributed thus far by schools, business firms, and labor organizations of the nation. 
in the United States can obtain copies of the booklet by sending requests to: Information Division, Economic Cooperation Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


its interest in the countries of Europe. 

But the extent to which our country 
will participate in European affairs 
will, of course, be determined largely 
by the action of Congress in appro- 
priating or denying funds. The fate 
of the London proposals will be de- 
cided in Washingtcn—and to quite an 
extent on Capitol Hill. 


Housing Boom 


Last year saw more new homes be- 
gun in the United States than any 
previous year. From reports so far, 
that record of more than a million 
dwellings may not stand long. There 
is reason to believe that construction 
in 1950 will exceed the 1949 mark. 

The pressure of housing needs is 
world-wide. The nations hit by war 
are still feeling an acute shortage of 
homes. The scarcity of building mate- 
rials and postwar inflation have slowed 
their efforts to replace destroyed 
houses and repair home damage. 

In Great Britain, a half million 
homes were destroyed and four million 
damaged. Making up for these losses, 
and constructing homes for the new 
families which have been established 
since the war, will keep the British 
busy for many years. French officials 
estimate that it will take 30 to 40 
years, at present rates of construc- 
tion, to solve their need for houses. 

Belgium and Holland have made 
good progress in filling the demand 
for additional housing. But the Dutch 
say they must have 55,000 new dwell- 
ings a year for at least 10 years be- 
fore the shortage is past. Belgians 
hope to be over the hump by 1960. 

Italy has had a housing shortage 
since 1938. War’s destruction wors- 


ened it considerably, and it is im- 
possible to estimate when there will 
be homes enough for Italians. In 
western Germany, two problems make 
housing progress difficult. First, there 
are still about one billion cubic feet 
of rubble yet to be cleared away be- 
fore reconstruction can begin. Second, 
the flood of refugees from east Ger- 
many and other Communist-dominated 
lands is swelling the population and 
making the shortage of houses even 
more severe. 


Treaty for Japan? 


All is not well in Japan. It. has 
been five years since the nation was 
defeated, but no steps have been taken 
toward writing a peace treaty that 
would officially bring the Pacific phases 
of World War II to a close. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese people are 
growing restless under the American 
occupation. They want to be able 
once again to rule themselves without 
having to follow the orders of foreign 
military forces. They also want to 
be free to build up trade with na- 
tions of the Far East. 

Next week, two leading U. S. de- 
fense officials—Louis Johnson, Secre- 
tary of Defense, and General Omar 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—will go to Japan to learn 
about conditions there firsthand. Their 
trip is important because it is the 
Department of Defense that has been 
opposed to having the United States 
press for a settlement with our former 
enemy. 

Defense officials are said to want to 
be sure that U. S. forces can remain 
in Japan to protect our interests, 
should a new war break out. They 


fear a peace treaty would require the 
withdrawal of our forces. 

The State Department, on the other 
hand, believes that a treaty must be 
arranged soon. Otherwise, American 
prestige in Japan and in other parts 
of the Far East may suffer. Reports 
indicate that already the Japanese 
blame their economic troubles on the 
treaty stalemate. The State Depart- 
ment is also sending a representative, 
John Foster Dulles, Republican adviser 
to the Secretary of State, to Japan for 
talks about treaty possibilities. 

Should the differences between the 
State and Defense Departments be 
ironed out, the question of how to go 
about writing the treaty would still 
remain. Russia, since she was at war 
with Japan, should theoretically attend 
the conference. The Soviet Union, 
however, insists upon having the right 
to veto any provisions she might not 
approve. The western nations, in- 
cluding the United States, do not want 
a single nation to have such power. 
Whether or not to go ahead in writing 
the treaty without Russia remains a 
burning question for the western 
countries. 


GM’‘s Contract 


“A milestone in the progress of 
collective bargaining,” Cyrus Ching, 
director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service calls the contract 
which the General Motors Corporation 
and the United Automobile Workers 
of the CIO signed last month. But the 
nation is wondering what changes 
the passing of this milestone will 
bring. 

The contract is most unusual in 
that it runs for five years and may 


People 


not be reopened during that period. 
It grants a four-cent hourly raise for 
each of the five years. Furthermore, 
there is to be a one-cent increase (or 
cut) for every rise (or fall) of 1.14 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index. This provision, which was in 
the old contract, ties wages to the 
cost of living. A pension of $100, 
including Social Security, will be paid 
monthly to workers who are 65 years 
old if they have worked at least 25 
years with the company. This pen- 
sion will be raised to $177.50 if Con- 
gress grants the proposed Social 
Security increases. 

Both the union and the company 
are greatly pleased with the new 
agreement. C. E. Wilson, president 
of General Motors, predicts that “it 
will have a stabilizing influence not 
only on our business but on the 
economy of the whole country. We be- 
lieve that removing the fear or possi- 
bility of a strike for five years is a 
tremendously constructive achieve- 
ment.” 

Some businessmen share Mr. Wil- 
son’s satisfaction, while others feel 
that General Motors paid heavily for 
a promise of five strikeless years. 
Smaller companies are especially 
worried about what may happen when 
labor in general demands another 
round of wage increases and benefits. 


Pronunciations 


Afghanistan—af-gan’‘i-stan 

Alamein—ah-lah-man’ 

Dunkerque—diin kurk 

Helmand—hél’mund 

Jawaharlal Nehru — juh-wah-hur-lahl’ 
né’rd0 

Kabul—kah’bool 

Kandahar—kAan dah-hahr 

Khyber—ki-bur 

Rommel—rawm'! 
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Our Home-Front Defenses 


(Concluded from page 1) 


in a speech last month in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The speech was his first 
major declaration after appointment 
by Mr. Truman as chairman of our 
National Security Resources Board. 
The board is the President’s chief 
advisory agency to work out the job 
of the “home front” in the event of 
war. The board does not itself do 
the job of making preparations. It 
merely advises, recommends, and 
plans, in consultation with other de- 
partments of the government. These 
departments, such as the Department 
of Commerce, Interior, and others, 
carry out the plans. 

Symington’s speech, on the need for 
all-out defense planning, is being ac- 
cepted as the theme of the program 
he is developing—to step up the pace 
of preparing for trouble. Symington 
is taking over a job that was begun in 
1947. Congress set up the board then 
to see that we never again would be 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


TIME FOR A CHECK UP 


“caught short,” as was the case in 
both World Wars I and II. 

World War I found us unprepared 
industrially, although we did get 
armies quickly into the field by volun- 
teer enlistment and by drafting men. 
Bernard Baruch, the financier, did 
urge serious industrial planning as 
early as 1916, about a year before 
we were drawn into the war. Presi- 
dent Wilson made Baruch a member 
of an advisory commission on de- 
fense, and he later headed our War 
Industries Board. 

Baruch did a good job in getting 
metals and other materials to supply 
our armies fighting Germany. AIll- 
out planning for industry and the 
home front did not get under way, 
however, until after the fight started. 
Our industrial mobilization was just 
getting into high gear in 1918, not 
long before armistice brought the 
First World War to an end. 

We were again far from ready to 
supply a big army with weapons in 
World War II. There was a military 
plan—for getting needed goods from 
industry, as well as for mobilizing 
troops. This plan of 1939-40, how- 
ever, was out of date almost as soon as 
it was completed. 

The dangers of Nazi domination 
of the world became painfully clear 
after Hitler beat France in 1940. We 
saw then that our chances of staying 
out -of war were greatly diminished. 
President Roosevelt set up an ad- 
visory commission for defense, as 
Wilson did in 1916. The advisory 
group set about planning for storage 
of raw materials and of food, for 
arranging the transportation of 





troops, etc. It also advised the Presi- 
dent on efforts to control prices, so 
as to keep our wage and cost-of-living 
levels in balance. There was difficulty 
in coordinating all this work, how- 
ever. The big job remained to be 
done after Pearl Harbor. 

During the course of World War II, 
the services of all our government 
agencies and of an additional 137 
emergency agencies were needed to 
chart our path to victory. Our supply 
of rubber, for example, was small. We 
were cut off from big rubber-growing 
areas by the Japanese in Asia. So 
our planning agencies got industry to 
producing artificial rubber as fast as 
possible. We salvaged old tires and 
re-worked the rubber so it could be 
used again. We rationed gasoline, 
not because we were short of gas 
early in the war, but. because we 
wanted to save tires. 

The emergency steps to provide rub- 
ber were among many required to win 
the war. We needed aluminum, as 
another example, so we built huge new 
aluminum plants. And, of course, we 
greatly expanded factories for making 
airplanes, tanks, etc. Because we 
started late, it took us until 1943 to 
get the war factories humming at full 
speed. It was only then that we were 
on the road to victory. 

The present National Security Re- 
sources Board (NSRB) is the first 
civilian agency of its kind that we 
have had—to try to look ahead to see 
what we will need long before the 
critical period a war would bring. 
Its job is just beginning. Our experts 
think we are now prepared, economi- 
cally, for six months of war. These 
first six months would give us a chance 
for converting to full wartime indus- 
trial operation, an opportunity we did 
not have after Pearl Harbor. But 
we are a long way from filling the 
economic needs of a battle for five 
years, the length of time we expect 
we shall have to fight if another war 
comes. 

Seeing to the storing of raw mate- 
rials for wartime use is one of the 
NSRB’s major concerns. Iron ore, 
for making steel, was a worry for 
some time. There was fear that avar 
might exhaust present sources of 
high-grade ore, especially in the big 
Mesabi mines around Lake Superior. 
However, we now know how to use 





EXPERTS WARN that U. S. iron-ore deposits are dwindling rapidly. 
still have some rich mines, especially around the Great Lakes region. 


U. S. STEEL 


However, we 
Here ore cars 


take on a load at Hibbing, Minnesota, the largest open-pit iron mine in the world. 


other grades of ore for steel manu- 
facture. We also are counting upon 
new sources of ore in Venezuela and 
in Labrador. 

Uranium (used in atomic bomb 
manufacture), rubber, tin, and other 
raw materials are being stored. Oil 
supplies were a worry, but we be- 
lieve that oil at home, from Mexico, 
and from new fields in Alberta, Can- 
ada, will assure us a sufficient supply 
in time of crisis. 

One of the most important pre- 
paredness steps under way is the plac- 
ing of large orders for machine tools, 
which we would need in changing over 
factories from civilian manufacture to 
production of tanks, guns, airplanes, 
etc. In addition, we are keeping on 
hand large stores of machine tools 
that were left over from World War II. 

Making sure that we have enough 
manpower and plans to use it prop- 
erly are major parts of the NSRB 
planning program. This is a difficult 
problem for we expect a shortage of 
labor in a future war. Not long ago, 
NSRB advised the Army that it could 
not count upon the manpower it ex- 
pected and have enough left for run- 
ning vital industry. The military plans 
were revised to fit in with the over-all 
plan for both the armed forces and 
the home front. 

Protecting factories and the popu- 
lation is another NSRB planning task. 
It is generally recognized that no place 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS like this one at Port Neches, Texas, were con- 


structed during World War II to meet a shortage of rubber. 


With major sources 


of natural rubber closed to our country, the plants played a vital part in keeping 
military and civilian vehicles in use during the war. ’ 


in the country will be fully safe from 
attack in a future war. So NSRB 
is advising industry, generally, to stay 
where it is now. If, however, a man- 
ufacturer builds a new plant, NSRB 
suggests he do so some miles from his 
present location—so that if one should 
be hit, there still might be a unit left. 

For protection of the people, NSRB 
is now sending out suggestions to 
cities on the building of atomic bomb 
structures, planning for care of 
wounded, for storing hospital supplies 
safely, and for setting up civilian 
defense guards. (Washington, the 
capital city, is just starting to get 
up an emergency civil defense plan. 
Other cities are planning defenses as 
well, even though none expects danger 
to arise in the near future, if at all.) 

NSRB, while advising on prepared- 
ness measures now, also has a plan, or . 
a series of plans, for action if a real 
war develops. On the basis of present 
ideas, this is what likely would happen 
if a war should come: 

Congress would pass a wartime 
emergency bill empowering the Presi- 
dent to take necessary steps to de- 
fend the country. The President would 
select the NSRB plan best fitted to 
the emergency. We have drawn many 
plans, since we do not know exactly 
how an enemy might strike. 

Wages and prices likely would be 
frozen—that is, not permitted to 
change. Big war profits by industry 
would be banned, or sharply limited. 
Rationing of food, clothing, and other 
goods likely would begin at once. 

Mobilization of the fighting forces 
would be under way at the first sign 
of danger. Men and women needed 
by industry would be directed to the 
proper jobs, as planned in advance by 
NSRB for key industries. Factories 
would start producing war materials, 
except for plants set aside to fill abso- 
lutely vital civilian needs. 

Everyone in the nation, in short, 
would be drawn into the war effort in 
one way or another. As NSRB chief 
Symington says, readiness will de- 
mand that everybody give up many 
of his peacetime rights and comforts. 

It must be emphasized again that 
our experts are not looking for war, 
and are not trying to create fear. 
They do feel that the gravity of our 
relations with Russia makes necessary 
careful defefise planning. And, if a 
war should come, they know that 
everyone would be affected. 
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Newsmaker 


NSRB Chief 


STUART SYMINGTON, who 

. applies big business methods 

to get government jobs done, is tak- 

ing on a big order this summer. As 

chairman of the National Security 

Resources Board, his task is to plan 

our economy so that we shall have on 

hand enough of all important mate- 

rials—if a war starts. (See story on 
page 1.) 

Symington, who will be 49 on June 
26, is youthful in appearance, weighs 
about 190 pounds, and is over six feet 
tall. Friends call him “Stu.” They 
say he is an energetic driver on any 
assignment, and rank him as a super- 
salesman. He was so successful as a 
manufacturer that he considered retir- 
ing before he was 37. He has served 
in several high government posts. 

Symington established his ability 
to plan production for wartime, which 
is the big task of the NSRB, back in 
in 1941. He made a trip to England 
then, to study methods of making 
gun turrets for bomber planes. Sy- 
mington said he could do the job better 
than the British, and he proved it 
at the Emerson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co., which he headed in St. Louis, 
Missouri. The government liked his 
work so well that it added a 15-million 
dollar plant to the St. Louis set-up 
to increase production still more. 

Born of a wealthy Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts family, Symington grew up 
in Baltimore, Maryland. He was a 
lieutenant in World War I and, after 
the war, went to Yale University. 
Upon leaving Yale, Symington worked 
for one of his family’s firms, a rail- 
road equipment plant. This associa- 
tion didn’t work out too well, then, 
so Symington bought a clay products 
factory on his own. Later he managed 
or shared the man- 
agement of a num- 
ber of other firms. 

Symington be- 
came president of 
the Rustless Iron 
and Steel Company 
in Baltimore in 
1935. In 1938, he 
accepted the presi- 
dency of the St. 
Louis electrical 
company and built 
it into a highly profitable concern. He 
won a lot of attention then for nego- 
tiating an end to labor troubles that 
had plagued the plant for months. He 
helped with our production effort in 
various ways during: World War II. 

Then, in 1945, Symington headed 
the government’s “100 billion dollar 
second hand store.” That is, he di- 
rected the disposal of vast amounts of 
materials acquired during the war, but 
which were no longer needed after 
Germany and Japan were defeated. 
Symington supervised the selling of 
everything from war-built aluminum 
plants to excess stocks of army shirts 
and socks. When the armed forces 
were reorganized in 1947, Symington 
became our first Secretary of the Air 
Force. He left this post in April to 
become chairman of the resources 
board, a post which had been vacant 
for some time. 

Symington is married to the daugh- 
ter of Representative James W. Wads- 
worth of New York. The Symingtons 
have two sons. In Washington, the 
family lives in a fashionable apart- 
ment hotel. 
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WIDE WORLD 


THE KHYBER PASS is the main route linking Afghanistan with its southern 


neighbor, Pakistan. 


Forts like these were constructed by the British to prevent 


wild Afghan tribesmen from sweeping across the border. 


Watch Afghanistan! 


Landlocked Gateway to India Would Be Easy Prey for Russians 
If War Should Break Out in This Region 


USSIA is watching with keen in- 
terest a bitter dispute between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. Though 
both of these countries are Moslem 
and both might be expected to fear 
Russia, they are quarreling instead of 
working together. 

Afghanistan says that western 
Pakistan should be a separate country 
called “Pashtoonistan.” The Pashtoon 
people are related to the Afghans, and 
Afghanistan says she is merely cham- 
pioning their claim when she demands 
that the area be freed by Pakistan. 

Several weeks ago the official radio 
station at Kabul, the Afghan capital, 
announced that Pashtoonistan had 
actually been established. No one 
seems to have done anything about the 
proclamation, however, except a few 
soldiers of fortune who live in caves 
on the Afghan-Pakistani border. 
Armed and supplied by the Kabul 
government, these irregulars snipe at 
Pakistan’s troops and raid her villages. 
Trade between Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan has stopped entirely. 

Russia has good reason to be in- 
terested in this quarrel. Long before 
she became Communist, her rulers 
dreamed of a day when Russian 
armies would march through Afghan- 
istan’s mountain passes and invade 
India. It is not unlikely that Stalin 
has the same idea. 

The possibility worries our country 
and other nations that want to check 
Russian expansion. We are sorry, also, 
that Afghanistan is not devoting her 
full energies to modernizing herself. 

She has tremendous handicaps to 
overcome. The country is about the 
size of Texas, but only one fifth of it 
is farmed. Except in the southwest, 
it is covered by high, rugged moun- 
tains and deep valleys. Water is 
scarce, but wherever it is found the 
Afghans raise such crops as fruit, 
nuts, and grain. About half the people 
support themselves this way. 

The other half are nomads who 
tend sheep and cattle. They go where- 
ever they can find grass for their 
herds. At this season their goat’s hair 
tents are pitched in the cool uplands, 
but before winter they will be back 
in sheltered valleys. 

These nomads sell the tightly curled 
karakul lambskins which we call “Per- 
sian lamb” and use in making women’s 


coats. The skins are Afghanistan’s 
leading export. Most of them are 
bought by the United States. 

With the dollars she earns in this 
way, Afghanistan has made a begin- 
ning in the task of modernizing the 
country. Last year an American firm 
laid a new 80-mile highway from 
Kandahar, the second largest town. 
At present another American company 
is building a dam_on the Helmand 
River. This dam will water thousands 
of acres of wasteland. 

To carry on her work of moderniza- 
tion, Afghanistan has borrowed 21 
million dollars from the United States. 
But the task she has before her will 
take much more money than that. 

Afghanistan has no railways and 
only 2,300 miles of all-weather road. 
Pony trains still bring goods to the 
mud-brick market towns. Peasants 
still live in thatched huts or under- 
ground shelters and do their farming 
with the crudest tools. Ninety-five 
per cent of the people are illiterate, so 
they are forced to leave governmental 
affairs largely to their king. 

Someday, of course, Afghanistan 
may be a very different’country. Her 
mountains and deserts hide enormous 
wealth—oil, coal, iron, lead, chrome, 
and precious metals. But she will be 
able to use these riches only when she 
has trained engineers, modern mining 
machinery, roads and railways. 
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Home Front Defense 


1. Why is the federal government em- 
phasizing plans for “home front” de- 
fense? 


2. What agency is in charge of making 
these plans and who heads the agency? 


3. Describe briefly the condition of the 
nation’s defense plans at the beginning 
of World War I. 


4. What had been done to prepare for 
fighting before we were drawn into 
World War II? 


5. Discuss at least two jobs that are 
being undertaken to get ready for the 
defense of the United States in case an- 
other war breaks out. 














1. Are defense plans being made in 
your community? If so, what is being 
done and does it seem to you to be ade- 
quate? 


2. Do you or do you not think the fed- 
eral government is wise in going ahead 
with general arrangements for mobili- 
zation and defense in case of war? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


North Atlantic Program 


1. What is being done in the North 
Atlantic. area to prevent an aggressor 
from “dividing and conquering” as Ger- 
many did early in World War I? 


2. State briefly the aim cr “heart” of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 


3. What is the permanent council, or 
strategy board, that has been set up 
under the treaty? 


4. Discuss generally the kind of con- 
tribution the individual nations will make 
to the North Atlantic defense program. 


5. What issue has arisen in connection 
with the role western Germany should 
play in the defense plans? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the North Atlantic 
defense program will discourage an ag- 
gressor from starting a war, or do you 
think the program will encourage an 
attack? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Do the plans that are being made 
under the North Atlantic Treaty appear 
to you to be sound, or can you make sug- 
gestions for improvements? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. For what general trend are politi- 
cal experts watching in this year’s pri- 
maries across the nation? 

2. The UN experts now studying 
world-wide slavery believe what is the 
chief cause of bondage today? 


3. Describe briefly some of the plans 
made at the London international con- 
ferences which Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson attended recently. 


4. Defense Department officials are 
said to oppose a peace treaty for Japan 
soon. What seems to be the basis for 
their stand? 


5. Why is it unlikely that there will 
be strikes against the General Motors 
Corporation within the next five years? 
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AFGHANISTAN is a completely landlocked country. 
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Facts and Opinion from .. . 





Current Newspapers and Magazines 


(The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 
. 


“Leader of India’s Awakened Mil- 
lions,” by Winthrop Sargeant, Read- 
er’s Digest. 


Jawaharlal Nehru is not only India’s 
Prime Minister and first citizen; he 
is the most prominent political figure 
in a stirring and awakening Asia, and 
a statesman of world caliber. 

Nehru is a slightly built, sensitive- 
looking, 61-year-old Hindu aristocrat 
whose casual manners, cultured Brit- 
ish accent, and completely ingenuous 
personality suggest a scholar rather 
than a politician. 

But Jawaharlal Nehru is by no 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Prime Minister Nehru 


means the man his casual and candid 
nature suggests. He is an ex-agitator 
who spent more than 18 years in jail 
for inflaming the Indian masses 
against British rule. He won_ that 
fight only to embark on another whose 
odds are even greater—a fight to 
transform his greatly emotional, un- 
worldly, and diversified people into 
something resembling a workable mod- 
ern independent state. 

Nehru fights this fight 19 hours a 
day, seven days a week as though its 
result depends purely on his own ef- 
forts. His crowded working day be- 
gins at 7:30 in the morning and does 
not end until 2:30 or 3 the following 
morning. 

Nehru has time for virtually no 
close friends, aside from official ones, 
and nearly all his sociability is of a 
public and semi-official character. But 
he is well-known and loved by the 
masses of the Indian peopie. Wherever 
he goes, he is followed by crowds. 
His office is jammed with peasants, 
provincial representatives, and others 
who call on him without appointments. 


“To a New Age in Traffic,” editorial 
comment in the Kansas City Star. 


The increased traffic on streets and 
highways has become a very formida- 
ble thing. It is much worse this year 
than last and it will be still worse 
next year. 

The spreading use of motor cars is 
a big post-war trend and the leveling 
off is not in sight. We might as well 
make up our minds to it. We are go- 
ing into a new age for the use of 
motor cars. 

Last year the registration of private 
cars increased 9.2 per cent. In 1949 
almost five million new private cars 
came off the asembly lines. Only 
about one third that number of old 
cars were retired to the junk heaps. 


These figures tell only part of the 
story. The average motorist is driv- 
ing many more miles than he did be- 
fore the war. For the effect on traf- 
fic congestion one car driven 10,000 
miles equals two with 5,000 miles. 

-The story of traffic in the 1950s 
will make ancient history of the 1930s. 
The only answer will be trafficway and 
highway building to handle far more 
cars than this country ever knew be- 
fore. Cities will have to provide park- 
ing space on a scale never imagined 
before. The 1950s are producing a 
new motor age. 


‘Is Your Town Ready?” by Albert 
Q. Maisel, and ‘‘How To Prepare for 
Fighting Polio,” by Basil O’Connor, 
Collier's. 


In your town, county, or state, what 
will happen this year if polio strikes? 

Modern medicine, for all its mir- 
acles, cannot as yet prevent polio. 
But once polio comes, the difference 
between life and death, between com- 
plete recovery and a lifetime of 
twisted limbs depends primarily on 
you and every citizen around you. 

If your community is unprepared 
or only partly prepared, panic, con- 
fusion, delay, and disorganization will 
take an inevitable and needless toll. 
But if your doctors, your hospital, 
your neighbors, and you yourself are 
all ready to fight with every resource 
at your command, then the terror can 
be wrung out of any polio epidemic. 

The time to help, the time when help 
means most, is now, before the grim 
crippler appears on the scene. 

A great step forward was taken last 
year with the formation of State 
Polio Planning Committees, made up 
of various public health and social 
welfare groups. These committees 
undertake to review facilities, equip- 
ment, and personnel available for care 
of polio patients and to take steps to 
correct weaknesses before epidemics 
and their aftermaths occur. Commit- 
tees are at work now in 25 locations. 

You can help your community pre- 
pare for a possible polio outbreak 
this summer by (1) volunteering 
some of your free time to helping 
your local chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 








THE TIME IS NOW. 


and prevent permanent crippling. 


(2) checking with your doctor, hos- 
pital, and local health authorities to 
see if plans have been made for cop- 
ing with an epidemic—securing the 
services of doctors and nurses, ob- 
taining respirators and other equip- 
ment—should one occur, and (3) mak- 
ing people in your town aware of the 
services available to polio patients so 
that they can act quickly and wisely 
if the need arises. 


“Why the U.S. and Canada Should 
Be One Country,” by George E. Shea, 
Jr., Look. 


The arbitrary division of the North 
American continent is beginning to 
hurt the economic development and 
military security of both the United 
States and Canada. The time has come 
to think seriously of making the two 
countries into one nation, or at least 
one economic unit. 

Mutual trade between the United 
States and Canada is highly advan- 
tageous even today. But without the 
political barrier separating the two 
nations, the advantages could be many 
times greater. Political borders bring 
tariffs and differences in currency 
values which distort normal, healthy 
trade. 

Many steps have been taken to bring 
military forces of both countries into 
close cooperation. But so long as 
Canada and the United States remain 
separate countries, there will never 
be absolute unity among the military 
forces. Consequently their full ef- 
fectiveness in a common war will suf- 
fer. 

Economic merger, and _ perhaps, 
later, political merger, between Can- 
ada and the United States would set 
an example for the world. It would 
show how a great power and a rela- 
tively weak neighbor can unite their 
interests without show of force and 
with complete freedom of choice on 
both sides. 

Also, it would demonstrate to the 
nations of western Europe the eco- 
nomic benefits of enlarged free-trade 
areas liberated from tariff and other 
barriers. Union would likewise reveal 
to western Europe the strategic bene- 
fits of united defenses over defenses 
that work partly at cross purposes. 
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Plans made before a polio epidemic occurs help save lives 
Here two Red Cross hospital aides care for a 


small polio victim as part of their special training course on infantile paralysis. 





BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 


FUTURE AIR travelers may fly in jet 
planes like these 
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Aircraft manufacturers say if may 
be some time before commercial jet 
airliners make scheduled flights. More 
accurate weather forecasting than is 
now available will be needed. Al- 
though fairly accurate predictions for 
the North American, European, and 
North Atlantic areas are now made, 
weather forecasts for other sections of 
the world are still sketchy. 

Weather predictions for the 40,000- 
foot levels must be worked out, too. 
An unexpected 20-mile headwind could 
reduce fuel supplies on a jet liner by 
seven or eight minutes—with disas- 
trous results. 


* * * 


A power company in Scotland is 
trying to determine whether wind- 
mills can be made to serve practical 
as well as scenic purposes in the Brit- 
ish Isles. The company is building an 
experimental windmill on the Orkney 
Islands off the coast of northern Scot- 
land. The company states that if 
windpower proves practical, Scotland 
and England may be dotted with wind- 
mills in the near future. 


* * * 


Although the 1950 census will tell 
Uncle Sam how many people live in 
the United States, it will not give the 
count for “man’s best friend,’ the 
dog. Estimates of the current canine 
population go as high as 25 million— 
or more. The United States spends 
hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year for the care of its pedigreed 
and mongrel pets. 

Though it is known that the Indians 
had domesticated dogs when the first 
European settlers arrived, just how 
and when the animals were first 
brought to America is still a mystery. 


* * * 


Many weather experts now agree 
that our earth is getting warmer, and 
they are speculating on what will hap- 
pen if the trend continues. 

For one thing, it may mean that the 
oceans will rise—that is, if the 
glaciers melt at a rapid rate. Low 
countries, such as Holland, and port 
cities below sea level might “drown” 
if the oceans rise enough. _ . 

On the other hand, warmer ocean 
waters would mean an increasing num- 
ber of fish, and melting snows might 
possibly make additional land available 
for farming. Higher temperatures 
would also bring a longer growing 
season to some sections of the world, 
with an increase in the amount of 
food which could be produced. 
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